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CAN A BLIND MAN SEE A GHOST? 
BY A BLIND CONTRIBUTOR. 


‘A MAN may see how this world goes with no 
eyes,’ says the unhappy Lear; and, as is often 
the case with the demented, he embodies a pro- 
found truth in a paradox. We hear in every- 
day conversation, for instance, such expressions 
as, ‘Any one can see that with half an eye.’ 
Or, again, if a peculiarly sharp person is spoken 
of—‘Oh, he can see as far into a brick wall 
as most people ;’ and so on: thus showing that 
the veracity of the principle expressed in Shake- 
speare’s words in this matter, as in most, has long 
since been universally accepted. Hence, we have 
only to go a step further, and it may readily be 
assumed that, if a man with no eyes can see 
how this world goes, he can with equal clear- 
ness observe what is being done in the world 
of ghosts) To a blind man, therefore, we ought 
to turn for all reliable information from that’ 
mysterious and awe-inspiring region. He should 
be the accredited special correspondent, for he, 
above all people, has the capacity which entirely 
qualifies him for the post—his papers are, as it 
were, strictly en régle, and must go unchallenged. 
He is free of the whole country, even from its 
frontier to its innermost fastnesses and recesses. 
The common question, Have you ever seen a 
ghost ? can only be put to the sightless with any 
likelihood of getting a reliable reply in the affir- 
mative. To suggest, therefore, that there is any- 
thing paradoxical in the query heading these 
remarks would be absurd ; for not only is a blind 
man the best qualified to see a ghost, but he 
sees nothing else: we are all ghosts to him; 
all the world, and all the men and women, merely 
shadows, with whom, however, he is on the most 
familiar terms; his every-day companions, his inti- 
mates, his bosom friends. His mind’s eye clothes 
them in forms and endows them with attributes 
entirely of his own creation, according to what 
he thinks should fit them, by the measurement 
he takes, from their voice and manners, of their 
character, stature, and appearance. These are 


to him the touchstones to his judgments, and 
become either the passports to his good graces, 
or the features which inspire him with distrust, 
dislike, terror, or even horror. In that they are, 
in one sense, but visual phantoms, however— 
nothing but creations of the brain, reflections 
of ideas—ghosts, in fact—it may be thought they 
could not imprint themselves on his intelligence 
so indelibly and substantially as if beheld through 
the common channel of normal sight. No greater 
mistake could be made. The spectral image of 
his friend once established in his mind, the blind 
man beholds him plainly whenever he thinks 
of him or talks to him—yes, as plainly, unmis- 
takably as those would do who are blessed with 
perfect physical vision, When, in our mind’s 
eye, we see a person whom we know by sight, 
whose features and bodily attributes are familiar 
to us, his personal appearance is recalled with 
the vividness of reality, directly we think of him. 
Equally, the spectral image of any person as 
self-created by the blind man stands out on his 
mental retina—not, of course, with the actual 
vraisemblance of life—that is impossible—but with 
what to the blind man passes for the same thing. 
Thus, this can only be a phasma of the real 
person—in a word, the ghost. It is not necessary, 
urge the scientific investigators of these matters, 
for the physical retina actually to reflect the 
object and convey an impression of it to the 
brain, in order that the brain may conceive 
an image of that object; the mind’s eye is all- 
sufficient in some cases for the mind; it is so 
for the blind man, fortunately for him. 

His condition, perhaps, may be best compared 
with that in which the seeing find themselves 
when asleep and dreaming. What other men 
see. only in dreams, he sees perpetually ; for in 
one sense, his life is a dream, his world nothing 
but a world of dreams and shadows. Of him, 
as of the dreamer, it may be truly said : 


Strange state of being, 

For ’tis still to be 

Senseless to feel, 

And with sealed eyes to see, 
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Modern scientific, psychological research endea- 
vours to demonstrate that nothing in this region, 
any more than in any other, is due to chance, 
but that all in it is regulated by unswerving laws, 
if we have the wit to read them aright. But 
the region of psychology being impalpable, there 
is more difficulty in submitting its phenomena 
to recognised tests than those of the material 
world. Hence it is put forward that although, 
of course, there are no such things as ghosts, 
in the usual acceptation of the word, there does 
exist that influence of one mind over another 
which will create apparitions sufficient to warrant 
those who behold i in saying they have seen 
a ghost. In other words, ‘one mind may impress 
another otherwise than through the recognised 
channels of sense’—sufficiently, that is, to be 
entirely independent of matter. There is no 
commoner form of ghost-story than that which 
supplies the motive of the popular drama of 
the Corsican Brothers, where a person on the point 
of death, or in some extreme moment of peril, 
suddenly appears, independently of the distance 
between them, to another person, over whom he 
has some mental power, or with whom he is bound 
up by a close personal tie. Extend the principle 
herein enunciated, and although there may be no 
dire catastrophe invoking the presence, the image 
of some one far away, summoned up by thought 
in a blind man’s brain, becomes to him literally 
the ghost of that some one. For, if that some one 
were actually standing side by side with his sight- 
less brother, he pa | only appear in the same 
or form. The imaginative presentment of 

im would be, could only be, identical in both 
cases; for the man with no eyes could not see him 
in any palpable shape, but that shape would be 
none the less real or substantial to him because it 
was spectral. 

We are not, however, attempting to write a 
scientific or psychological treatise. We have but 
a fanciful notion for showing that your blind 
man should be accepted as your most true ghost- 
seer, and that, therefore, the paradoxically sound- 
ing question with which we start has for answer 
a very significant affirmative. If ever it be given 
to man to see the ghost of his fellow-man, the 
sightless should be in this respect privileged 
beyond all others. To them we should look 
for all true ghost-stories, particularly at a season 
when such vanities are in the ascendant. Now, 
therefore, that there is a Royal Commission sitting 
to inquire into the condition and welfare of the 
blind, this fact should be remembered. There 
is always difficulty in finding employment for 
the sightless, so perhaps the suggestion will open 
up a new occupation for them. Let it not be 
“ay ag there is any lack of sympathy expressed 
in these words. The blind are proverbially cheer- 
ful and light-hearted, and will not misunderstand 
them. They love a joke above all things, and 
are keenly appreciative of everything which diver- 
sifies their circumscribed existence. A professed 
raconteur with no eyes might conjure up such 
romances from his darkened world as would make 
the blood of all of us curdle. At his command, 
and under every kind of fantastic guise and 
thrilling circumstance, spirits might be made to 
parade so startlingly before us that all the ghostl 
traditions of yore would be utterly aud. 
Were he likewise a skilled musician—and music 


should be his especial méetier—he could, with 
appropriate and creepy pianoforte accompani- 
ment, tell tales which would strike awe into the 
souls of the listeners. With a darkened room 
and suggestive surroundings in harmony with 
the occasion, such ghostly séances might be got 
up as would far exceed those of any table-turning, 
spirit-rapping medium who has hitherto appeared 
before a credulous public. Recitals of this kind 
would at least be a novelty, and form an outlet 
for any histrionic ability possessed among a class 
of the community who only lack encouragement 
in the right direction to show themselves not one 
whit behind the rest of mankind in intelligence, 
humour, and pathos. It may sound like a quaint 
conceit, but your blind man may lay the hint 
to heart, and see if it cannot be acted on, to his 
own and others’ advantage. It is a sportive, 
if not a sporting notion—let him look to it. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER LVIII.—PIXY-LED. 


‘Looky’ here, Joshua,’ said Mr Jacob Corye, as 
his son was getting the trap ready on Thursday, 
in which to take Josephine and Bessie to St 
Kerian. ‘As the Duchy Bank isn’t broke, you 
make yourself uncommon sweet to Mary Cable, 
and tell the father that I’m game to go on 
with Champagne Air Hotel—What a shock it 
gave me when I heard the news! and however it 
got about isa wonder. If folks tell news, why do 
they always twist it so as to stick in your ribs? 
I’ve heard one of the coastguard tell, who was 
in Burmah, how the natives there run amuck, 
They get a sword or a spike, or something on- 
pleasant, and they run along as hard as a racer, 
skewering every one they meet with it. It be just 
the same in England with folks; if only they 
get hold of a nasty, sharp, spiky bit of news, they 
run amuck with that out of pure wickedness,’ 

‘Father, the sky looks ugly.’ 

‘Yes; I reckon we shall have dirty weather ; 
Northern Nannies,* maybe, drifts of storm and 
hail; but they’ll pass—-What horse are you 
putting in?’ 

‘Dancing Jenny.’ 

‘Why, Dancing Jenny? She cuts capers in 
the shafts.’ 

‘You had Derby yesterday to ride over to St 
Kerian on; and Dancing Jenny wants a run to 
take the tingle out of her toes.’ 

‘If you was going alone; but with two fragile 
bits o’ womankind, I should say put in White- 
face.’ 

‘Whiteface has no life in him. Leave me alone. 
Do you think I can’t drive? Why, you might 
set me to manage an Australian buck-jumper, and 
I’d do it.’ 

His father shrugged his shoulders. ‘Well, put 
on a honey-face yourself to Mary Cable, mind 


* A ‘Northern Nanny’ is a cold storm of hail and 
wind from the north, 
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you, now that the Duchy Bank is not broke. Get 
your mother to look at your face before you start, 
to see that it wears a proper amiable smile,’ 

There was no parish or other road to St Kerian 
from Pentargon, because Pentargon was a bay, 
and not a village ; and the road along the cliffs 
as far as where the artery of communication 
between St Kerian and the coast entered it, nearly 
doubled the distance. As the crow flew, and as 
the track ran for foot-passengers and horsemen, 
the distance was seven miles ; but this lay across 
moor and between bogs, and only those who knew 
it could venture along it. The neighbourhood 
was sparsely populated, and the traffic was small, 
except along the main turnpike roads. Near the 


particles that give them a black colour, rise 
abruptly, but much contorted from the sea ; they 
fall away inland, forming dips, in which are 
swamps, where rise numerous affluents of the 
Tamar; and beyond this boggy district extend 
granite ridges and moors in a chain, forming the 
spine of the Cornish peninsula. Such population 
as exists clusters in the valleys and by the sea; 
the moors are left to solitude and desolation. 
The short-cut to St Kerian lay across one of the 
sedgy, marshy basins in the slate, and then over 
a spur of granite moor, beneath which nestled St 
Kerian in verdure and shelter from the sea- 
gales, 

Mr Joshua Corye had no idea of going round 
by the road; the ugly look of the sky made him 
desirous of getting the journey over as quickly 
as ible; and Dancing Jenny would & less 
likely to cut her capers among ruts and swamps 
than on a broad, macadamised highway. 

When the gig was ready, Dancing Jenny began 
to paw and spring and show the antics that gave 
her her name; and little Bessie was frightened, 
and shrank to the side of Josephine. 

‘Are you wise, Joshua,’ said his father, ‘ putting 
Jenny in that cart? The shafts are too short for 
so big a mare,’ 

‘She ’ll do,’ answered Joshua ; ‘there’s no great 
weight behind.’ 

‘I’ve put in a keg of Magpie ale, said the 
landlord. ‘There’s a confirmation at St Kerian 
to-morrow, and perhaps the bishop might like 
it. He was very partial to it, I mind, when 
he was here once before—that is, before ever 
he was a bishop.’ 

‘I didn’t reckon on that extra weight,’ said 
Joshua; ‘I’ll tighten the breeching another hole.’ 

‘You can’t do it, answered his father; ‘the 
buckle is at its furthest.’ 

‘Then take out the keg of ale.’ 

‘It would nigh kill the bishop with disappoint- 
ment. I know for sure he’s got this here con- 
firmation at St Kerian just to be near where he 
can taste Magpie ale. Who ever heard of one at 
that place before? I knew by the look of his 
face, when he was here, that he never enjoyed 
himself so heartily as tasting Magpie ale; and 
when he’d done, he was off like a long dog 
[greyhound] home to his missus, t’ other side of 
{ngland, to tell her what stuff we brewed down 
here.—And now, blowed if he ain’t brought his 


coast, the slate rocks, laden with carboniferous | h 


missus to St Kerian! What for? I ask. Does 
a bishop want his missus to help him to confirm ? 

I know better; he’s brought her into the neigh- 
bourhood to taste the jad ale. And, by 
George! they shall not be disappointed.’ 

The old innkeeper helped Josephine into the 
cart—a tax-cart, that was convertible in many 
ways, by ingenious arrangement of the seats— 
and then heaved up Bessie into Josephine’s arms. 
Bessie would sit between the driver and her nurse ; 
or, if she were cramped in that way, on Jose- 
phine’s lap. Bessie was uneasy at the prancing 
of the mare, and looked timidly in Josephine’s 
face for reassurance. The latter smiled and 
appeared to be without alarm, and indeed she had 
been accustomed to ride and drive since she 
was a young girl and was not afraid of a skittish 
orse. 

‘Now, then, you kangaroo!’ shouted Joshua, 
standing up, leaning forward, and lashing into 
Jenny, who bounded away at the touch of the 
whip, docile, conscious, by the feel of the reins, 
that they were in the hands of one who under- 
stood her and would put up with no nonsense. 

‘It’s a wonderful thing to consider,’ said 
Joshua, ‘that there are men who can’t see the 
points in a horse. You show them a good beast 
and a bad one, and they can’t choose between 
them. It is like having no ear for music; and 
not knowing whether a chord is in tune or not.— 
Now, then! Jenny; none of your tricks !—Father 
is rarely taken up with bullocks and heifers ; so 
is Cable ; and I don’t deny there’s money to be 
made out of them; but so is there money to 
be made out of horses. Why should we not go 
in for horses here? To me, there’s something 
mean in always growing bullocks and heifers; 
there’s no science, no art, no interest about it. 
But a horse is another thing altogether. You can 
throw your soul into that.—Do you know this 
way to St Kerian, miss ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Josephine. ‘When I came to 
the Magpie, I came along the road.’ 

‘That’s a distance of twelve miles, or twelve 
and a half—two sides of a triangle.—I hope you ’re 
well provided against wet weather, miss? There’s 
a storm coming on, and we shall be out of all 
shelter on the moor.’ 

‘We have wraps,’ answered Josephine. 

The wheels of the trap went noiselessly over 
turf, and occasionally bounced over a tuft of gorse. 
There were wheel-tracks here and there, and in 
some places boggy holes full of black water. The 
tracks radiated away in different directions—it 
was hard to say in which they most predominated 
and indicated the existence of a way. 

‘One might easily be pixy-led on the moors,’ 
said Joshua, ‘and wander for days without findin 
a house. I’ve been pixy-led myself round a field. 
Father had in a fresh brew of Magpie ale, and I 
drank a good deal of it, and then went off to look 
after a gray I had at grass. The evening was 
dark ; and after I had got into the meadow, I 
wandered round and about, ad about and round, 
for an hour, and could not find the gate. At last, 
when I was thoroughly stupid and mad with 
vexation, I stripped off my coat and turned it 
inside out, put it on again—and there was the gate 
before me !—If ever you get pixy-led, mind and 
turn your jacket. I’ve heard it spoken of by the 
old people, often, but never heeded it till that 
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evening, and then I proved it.—Drat it! there 
comes the storm.’ 

A roaring, blinding rush of icy wind, laden 
with hail, and rain as cold as hail, came past. 
It was so fierce, so loud, so stinging, that Dancin 
Jenny was frightened or angry, and leaped an 
backed from it, and then stood stock-still. 

‘Get along, you crocodile!’ shouted Joshua, 
lashing at the mare. 

But a stubborn fit had come on Jenny. They 
were on an ex moor, without rock or tree 
or hedge to break the force of the gale. The 
hail swept by them in sheets—it spun along the 
ground ; it cut them as if the ice-particles were 
small-shot. To face the wind would have been 
impossible. It shook the cart, and threatened 
to throw it over. 

‘By Jove!’ said Joshua, ‘after all, father was 
right to ballast us with the Magpie ale. There’s a 
dip yonder in the moor ; we’ll go down into that, 
and get under the lee of the hill—Go on, you 
blackguardess!’ And raising his whip over his 
head, he lashed Jenny with all the force of his 
arm. The mare, alarmed at the roar and force 
of the storm, stung with the hail on her skin, 
then tender, as she had been clipped and singed 
the day before, reared at the blow, and with a 
snort of anger, dashed away with the trap down 
the slope. Joshua put the whip between his 
teeth and held the reins with both hands; the 
decline became sharp, the wheels danced over the 
tufts of gorse, tore through brakes of heather, 
-, mary into the air over a node of quartz-rock. 
‘Just like an Australian buck-jumper, laughed 
Joshua—then Jenny was floundering in a bog, 
and snap—something must have given way. 
What then ensued, neither Josephine nor Joshua 
nor Bessie remembered. They had a recollection 
of a hammering at the splashboard, of a crash ; 
and when Josephine collected her scattered senses, 
she, clinging to Bessie, and Bessie clinging to her, 
lay in the marsh, and Joshua some way off, motion- 
less ; and Dancing Jenny had kicked the gig to 
pieces, and was tearing away with the SH 
shafts dangling at her sides. But Josephine only 
caught one glimpse of her in a lull of the storm, 
and then down the moor-gully rushed the hail 
and rain again, like water pouring out of a sluice 
in a canal lock, About her were thousands of 
white cotton-grass heads lying prostrate before 
the wind, shivering, bobbing, as though the whole 
surface were covered with froth from the sea 
in flakes, or clots of snow. The cart was kicked 
to merest fragments—a wheel here, another with 
the axle there, the splashboard torn to shreds, 
the seat flung into the midst of the swamp, back- 
rail downwards, and the bottom and sides of the 
cart as though hacked to pieces with an axe for 
firewood. he breeching had given way, and 
the cart had touched the hocks of Jenny, driving 
the mare, already frightened, into a paroxysm 
of mad terror. 

Josephine’s first thought was for Bessie. The 
child was unhurt, though shaken; and when 
Josephine rose to her feet, she found that she 
also had been jarred by the fall, though no 
bones were broken or cuts inflicted. Her limbs 
trembled as with bitter cold, and a sickly faint- 
ness came over her, that prevented her from 
gathering together her wits and deciding what 
was to be done in the emergency. The effort 


to stand against the wind and hail was more 
than she could make, and she sank to her knees. 
‘Lie still, she said to Bessie, and drew her shawl 
over the child, to shelter her from the icy blast 
and needle-pricking hail. Even kneeling, with 
her side to the wind, she had hard ado to keep 
herself from being blown over, and she held to 
some rushes for support that were tufted with a 
coarse flower. The gale spent itself, at all events 
momentarily, and the driving hail seemed to be 
lifted, as a muslin veil, and beneath it Josephine 
could see Joshua lying motionless, as she had 
seen him in the first moment of returning con- 
sciousness. 

‘Will you remain here, Bessie, whilst I go to 
poor Mr Joshua? He is hurt badly.’ The child 

ve a sign of consent ; and Josephine, half stand- 
ing, half kneeling, staggered along to the prostrate 
man. He was unconscious; he had fallen on 
hard ground, not in the marsh. No blood flowed ; 
therefore, he had not been cut; but she was 
unable to guess the extent of his injuries. The 
hail was over his face, thawing with the rain into 
long trickles; his waistcoat, arms, and legs were 
capped with an incrustation of ice. 

hat was to be done? She could not leave 
him. She could not leave Bessie to run for aid. 
She did not know whence aid was obtainable. 
The utmost she could do was to get the cushions 
of the gig and lay one under his head. Then she 
went back to Bessie. 

‘My darling,’ she said, ‘can you walk ?’ 

‘Yes ; but not far.’ 

‘We must do our best. The worst of the hail- 
storm is over. Come with me; we must find 
some men who can remove Mr Joshua.’ 

‘But where are they to be found ?’ 

Josephine considered for a moment, standing 
with her back to the wind, with her hand to her 
head. She could not go down the valley, because 
it seemed to be nothing but a wide spreading 
swam To return over the way she had come 
would be to face the tearing wind, and would be 
ineffectual, because in coming so far they had not 

ssed a house. The only chance of meeting with 

uman beings was in going forward. Bessie must 
come with her. She could not leave the child to 
shiver in the cold beside the prostrate man, who 
might, for all she knew, be a corpse. So she 
took Bessie’s hand, and encouraged her to step out 
bravely. The child was frightened, cold, shaken 
by the fall; but she had a stout heart, and 
promised to walk and keep up as much as she 
was able. 

She returned up the slope, following the wheel- 
tracks the trap had made in the spongy soil 
to where it had diverged from a direct course. 
Then she followed what she believed to be the 
traces of former traffic, in the presumed direction 
of St Kerian. She looked about her. On all sides 
where she could see, where the passage of the 
storm had not made a blot over sky and horizon, 
was undulating moor, with here and there a 
hump of granite standing up through the moss 
and turf. Not a sign of the horse; not a trace 
of human industry. The curlews were screaming, 
and a flight of gulls overhead winged their way 
inland. There and there, some sheep stood, clus- 
tered on the lee side of a granite block. 

‘Halloo, there !’ 

Before Josephine had seen a man, she was 
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startled by his salutation. Now she saw him, 
cowering against a piece of rock, gray-habited, 
of the colour of the stone. 

She went to him at once. ‘There has been 
an accident. Only a few yards away, down that 
hollow, a man has been thrown from his gig and 
hurt. He is insensible. Mr Joshua Corye—I 
daresay you know him.’ 

‘ What !—of the Magpie ?’ 

‘Yes, of the Magpie.’ 

‘I know him. Is he killed ?’ 

‘I do not know. Do go at once to him,’ 

‘I must get help.—Where is it?’ 

She indicated the exact spot. ‘I will go with 
you and show you.’ 

‘No,’ said the shepherd ; ‘you go on with the 
child to my cot. You can’t miss it. Keep right 
ores and when you come to the Long 

an’—— 

‘The Long Man ?’ 

‘Ay, the Long Man—turn sharp to the right, 
and a hundred paces off you’ll find some peat- 
works; skirt them, and you’ll come on my 
cabin. There’s a turf-fire in it. Warm yourself 
and the child, till we’ve got Mr Joshua right. 
I must go after help, and may be some time 


= 
‘But—the Long Man?’ 

‘Of course—you know the Long Man of Carn- 
vean. Every fool knows that. Turn to the 
right at the Long Man—you can’t fail. A blind 
jackass would find the way.’ Then the shepherd 
strode away in quest of help. 

That Man was the Cornish for stone; and that 
the Long Man was a stone pillar, a rude primeval 

ranite obelisk, never for a moment occurred to 
osephine. She supposed that the shepherd 
pointed out the way to a fellow-shepherd who 
would give her the requisite directions, if she 
forgot those already communicated. So she went 
on, holding Bessie’s hand, in the course pointed 
out by the shepherd. Whether she came to 
the monolith or not, she did not remember after- 
wards; she was not looking out for one, but 
for a tall shepherd, and she was not at that 
moment possessed with keen enthusiasm for pre- 
historic antiquities. She went on, feeling Bessie 
dragging more and more at her hand, till the 
little girl burst into a flood of tears. 

‘What is the matter, Bessie dear ?’ 

7 cannot go another step—my back hurts 
me. 

Josephine stood still. What was to be done 
now? ‘The distance cannot be great. We shall 
find the Long Man soon, and he will carry you. 
—Stay! Will you let me take you in my arms? 
—There ; throw your arms round my neck and 
cling tightly; lay your head on my shoulder, 
and I will carry you. It is not for far. We 
are sure to come to the tall shepherd in a 
minute.’ 

But no man was visible, tall or short. Jose- 
phine’s knees gave way under the weight. She 
was not strong, and was herself tired and bruised 
and shaken, and was ill suited to carry an addi- 
tional burden to her own weary body. Then, 
suddenly, they were wrapped in dense mist ; 
it came rolling down on them like a solid wall 
of white wool; and in a moment they were 
enveloped, and could not see two paces before 
them. With the descent of the vapour, every 


idea of direction was swept away. No distance 
could be seen on any side, no sky, only a little 
circle of earth, and that through a drift of whirl- 
ing watery particles. The sense first produced 
was one of suffocation, then of chill penetrating 
to the marrow. 

‘ Bessie,’ said Josephine, ‘I do not know where 
to go whilst this fog lasts. I will lay the ru 
on the ground and wrap you round in it, a 
wait.’ 

The child was too frightened and weary to 
object. Josephine wrapped her round and laid 
her on the wet moss, and then threw herself } 
down beside her. It was impossible for her to 
find her way. She would only over-exert herself 
and fall fainting with her load, if she tried to 
go on. There was nothing for her to do but 
wait. The ground was frosted with hailstones, 
that showed no token of melting. The earth 
was black as soot, peaty, full of water, that oozed 
up under their weight—black water, smelling of 
bog. A stunted growth of whortleberry grew 
over it, and rushes; every blade of vegetation 
dripped with water, where not weighed down 
with hailstones cemented together. The mist 
penetrated everywhere; nothing could keep it 
out, Josephine was wet to the skin; her hands 
were numbed and aching with cold; her teeth 
chattered. She rose. 

‘My dear Bessie,’ she said, ‘we must make 
another attempt. There is no token of the fog 
dispersing. It I could only make out the direc- 
tion of the wind, it would be some guide. Noth- 
ing can be worse than this, Let us make a push 
on, Now I will try to carry you on my back. 
I can manage that better than in my arms, at 
least it will be a change.’ 

So they struggled on. Josephine was warmed 
by the exertion; but she soon felt that her 
strength was not equal to more ; and she halted, 
with shaking knees, and looked about her. 

Then Bessie uttered a cry of terror, What 
was it? Through the vapour loomed a gigantic 
figure, huge as an elephant. It moved—and in 
another moment Bessie and her bearer saw a 
sheep run past them. The fog had marvellous 
7 of magnifying objects seen through its 
veil. 

‘There—there is the cabin!’ exclaimed Jose- 
hine, and hurried forward—to disappointment. 
she found a huge pile of granite rocks, weathered 
into layers like strata of aqueous deposits, moss- 
covered, split into fragments vertically, and with 
fallen masses, like tables thrown over and lean- 
ing on one another. At all events, some shelter 
was to be had among these rocks, and Josephine 
scrambled into a cleft, and took Bessie on her 
lap and laid her head on her bosom. Her bosom 
was wet, but it was warm. ‘The little girl 
moaned, but did not speak. Josephine looked 
at her face. The eyes were closed. ‘Bessie, 
dear?’ Then the eyes opened, and shut wearily 
again. 

Josephine sat in the rocky cleft and looked out. 
The mist drove by like smoke, smoke thick as 
though the moor were on fire, and the mist had 
a peaty smell. Where she was, Josephine did 
not know in the least. Lest she should have 

one along westward and strayed far from St 
; erian, farther than when she started, was her 
ear. 
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The day was closing in, and closing rapidly. 
She had a watch, and looked at it, but found 
that it had stopped when she was thrown from 
the gig. She was too tired to speak to Bessie. 
She could not give her h for she could not 
frame them herself. If the shepherd came to 
his hut and found that she wasn’t there, he would 
look for her ; but where was he to look? How to 
find her in such a vapour? She had been hot 
with carrying Bessie; now, again, she was cold, 
bitterly cold, and cramp came in her feet and arms. 
She tried to move; but Bessie uttered a fretful 
ery, and Josephine, on looking at her, found that 
she had fallen asleep. She sat on, leaning back on 
the rock, looking out with stagnant mind at the 
driving fog, shuddering convulsively at intervals 
with cold and exhaustion, listening to the sob 
and wail of the wet wind that played about the 
rocks and blew through its crevices. The ground 
fell away below the rocks rapidly, but whither 
she did not know, and conjectured into a ‘clatter’ 
—that is, a ruin of granite masses difficult to 
thread in open day, impossible in fog and dusk. 
With every wave of vapour a fresh fold of dark- 
ness came on. Night was setting in rapidly. 

Many hours had elapsed since either Josephine 
or the child had eaten anything. Bessie fortu- 
nately slept. Josephine was not hungry, but 
faint. She ached in every limb. So great was 
her exhaustion, that she had difficulty in keeping 
her senses from sliding away into unconscious- 
ness. The cold weighed on her like a crown of 
ice, and she had to summon all her resolution 
not to fall asleep or faint—she knew not which 
ld h f th hi hi 

at would happen if they spent the night 
on the moor? Would they alive by 
For herself, she did not care. All her concern 
was for Bessie, who was intrusted to her, and 
for whom she felt herself responsible. She had 
sinned against Richard Cable so heavily, that if 
she failed to keep safe and restore sound to him 
his dear little child, the chance of his forgiving 
her would be gone for ever. Then she remem- 
bered how that often when at St Kerian she had 
seen the moor covered with cloud when the air 
was clear in the valley. The only prospect of 
life lay in escape from the vapour, and the only 
possibility of doing that was to descend from the 
moor. 

She was so _— with cold and hunger and 
weariness, that she was obliged to do battle with 
herself before she could muster resolution to rise 
and recommence her wanderings. Her joints 
were so stiff that she cried with pain as she got 
out of her sitting posture, in which she had, as 
it were, hardened; she hardly knew if Bessie 
were awake or asleep, she was so silent. Round 
her neck, Josephine had tied Richard’s blue 
handkerchief, as a protection from the cold; and 
it hung down in a point behind. She had laid 
Bessie on the ground before her, between her 
and the entrance to the rift. She knelt up, and 
unknotted the kerchief. 

‘I have been pixy-led, she said, and sobbed 
with cold as she spoke ; ‘I will turn the kerchief.’ 
She held it out above her head, unfolded it, gave 
it a toss and reversed it, and replaced it about her 
shoulders, At that moment the cloud-veil parted 
before the rocks, and through the falling night 
she looked down as into a lower world, and in 


the blackness of a valley that seemed. without 
bottom, saw a twinkle of many points of light. 
‘ One — two— three — four — five — six—seven !’ 
She uttered a gasp of relief—she could not cry. 
‘ Bessie ! dearest! Red Windows.’ 


THE WRECK OF THE DERRY CASTLE. 


On the 12th March last the iron bark Derry Castle, 
Captain Goffe, belonging to Limerick, and char- 
tered by Messrs Gibbs, Bright, & Co., left Geelong, 
in Australia, for Falmouth, loaded with wheat ; 
and for one hundred and ninety-two days she was 
never heard of. No trace of her eould be found 
in any port, and she was posted at Lloyd’s as 
missing. To the surprise of all who heard of it, 
the sealer Awarua, a craft of forty-five tons, sailed 
up Melbourne Bay on the 21st September, having 
on board eight survivors of the wrecked bark, 
which, as they narrated, had been cast away on 
Enderby Island, one of the Auckland group, eight 
days after leaving Geelong. From a very full 
account given in the Melbourne Argus, we extract 
the following particulars of this lamentable tale of 
the sea. 

The vessel left port with a fair wind on the 
12th of March, and on the morning of the 20th 
March, at two o'clock, she struck the rocks at the 
uninhabited island group above mentioned, and 
broke up in a very short time. The captain, both 
mates, and twelve seamen were drowned in trying 
to reach the reef-bound shore ; and seven of the 
crew and the only passenger, Mr James M‘Ghie, 
endured for four months a series of privations 
and adventures which seldom occur in real life. 
It is indeed strange how nearly the Derry Castle 
was lost without leaving a trace behind. If 
she had struck on any other part of the long 
line of western coast of Enderby Island than 
the apex of the north-west point, those who 
reached the shore alive would have perished 
miserably on the rocks, unable to scale the inac- 
cessible and almost perpendicular cliffs. The 
scene of the wreck is rarely visited by vessels ; 
and the only passing craft that was seen in the 
course of the ninety-one days’ sojourn there, failed 
to see the signals of distress which the castaways 
displayed. 

The Derry Castle made a quick passage to. 
Enderby Island. She had a fair wind, at times 
amounting to a gale, behind her, and she made 
the most of her canvas. On the night of the 20th 
March, only one day more than a week from 
clearing at Geelong, the catastrophe occurred with- 
out the slightest warning. Never was a vessel 
sent more blindly or speedily to destruction. It 
was about ten minutes to two a.m., and the chief- 
officer’s watch on deck. All sail was set, and the 
bark was bowling along twelve knots an hour 
before the wind. The chief-officer gave the order 
to haul up the mainsail, and the watch were cast- 
ing loose the braces, Neither the man at the 
wheel nor the lookout reported land, which the 
survivors of the watch say could not be seen. 
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The night was hazy, the sky cloudy—what sailors 
call a rather dirty night—and the wind freshen- 
ing. Without the slightest alarm being given, or 
effort to change the course of the vessel, she ran 
bow on to submerged rocks, and bumped over 


them for some distance with terrific force. Then | jand 


her bow dropped into deep water, and the stern 
rested high on the reef, with the seas rolling over 
it. The vessel listed heavily to starboard, and 
began to break up. She was so close in to the 
land—about two hundred yards—that the frown- 
ing coast-line now rose clearly into view. 

One of the survivors, the only passenger on 
board, Mr James M‘Ghie, a native of Limerick, 
and who had been on a visit to Australia for his 
health, thus narrates what happened after the ship 
struck ; 

‘The ship was leaning over very much, and 
we clung to the rail, standing on the outside 
on the side of the ship, as we expected she might 
go right over at any moment. She was crashing 
violently on the rock at this time. The rudder 
had been carried away, and the sternpost knocked 
clean out of her, so that we could see right 
through her into the water beneath. In about 
ten minutes the mainmast went overboard with a 
loud crash. The crew were all in a very excited 
state at this time ; but word went round that she 
would probably hold together till daylight, and 
the panic somewhat subsided. Our position was 
miserable in the extreme—two heavy seas swept 
over us, the night was bitterly cold, and we had 
barely any clothing. It became evident that we 
could not live until daylight, if we clung to the 
wreck ; and we feared that if we stayed there much 
longer we should become so benumbed as to be 
unable to swim. I could see rocks at a distance 
of about two hundred yards away, but there 
appeared to be little chance of a safe landing 
there. Taking advantage of a sea which came 
over us, seven of the party jumped off to make 
a fight for life. Only one of these reached the 
shore safely. 

I pve have mentioned that directly after 
the ship struck, the — and first-officer passed 
life-buoys and life-belts to us who were on the 

p, so that we were all provided with them. 
ive more men jumped overboard soon afterwards 
and swam for the shore. The rest of us went 
separately, one after the other. I was the last but 
one to leave. The remaining man was clinging 
to the rigging. I could dimly see his figure, 
but could not distinguish who it was; but I 
learned afterwards that it was Mr Robins, the 
chief-officer. I had a life-belt and was a good 
swimmer, and had little fear but that I could 
reach the land. The only danger I anticipated 
was getting there too — The sea was ter- 
ribly rough ; and soon after leaving, I was caught 
in a wave, which broke over me and twirled 
me over and over, until I thought I should have 
been drowned. However, I managed to survive, 
and swam on. I did not face the nearest rocks, 
which were high and precipitous, and had been 
hollowed out at the base by the action of the 
sea, They were also covered with seaweed or 
kelp, which hung down in long streams into 
the sea and floated on the surface of the water. 


I had discerned in the gloom what appeared to 
be like a gully running into the land in a V shape 
about cig ty yards deep. I made for this, and 
swam safely into the entrance. 

Here I had the good fortune to find a spar 
from the ship, floating end outwards towards the 
. I put my arm round this and clung to 
it. It was driven on to the rocks with great 
force; but as the end of it struck first, the 
shock was not so great as to disable me; and 
when the sea had broken over me and retired, 
I landed safely on a soft bed of seaweed. I 
tried to walk, but found that I was unable to 
do so. My feet were quite benumbed, and I 
fell down at every effort I made. I crawled 
for about fifteen yards to the shelter of a high 
rock, and called out loudly, to find if any one 
else had landed near me, and also with a view 
to help anybody who might be trying to land 
at that place. However, I got no answer. I 
remained for about an hour under the shelter 
of that rock, until the sea, increasing in violence, 
began to break over it, and I was afraid of being 
washed away. I was still unable to walk, and 
crawled for a distance of about three hundred 
yards towards some higher rocks that I could 
- inland, and reached these with great difli- 
culty. 

The salt water I had swallowed made me very 
sick, and it was with great pleasure I noticed 
a stream of fresh water trickling from the rocks, 
with which I refreshed and invigorated myself. 
On the rocks I now reached I found Nicholas 
Wallace, one of the seamen, who was calling out 
loudly in an endeavour to discover any com- 
panions. We heard some one answer him; but 
we remained together there till daylight under 
shelter of a big rock. It would be about three 
o'clock when I found him, and day broke about 
six. As soon as it was day, all the survivors 
mustered together, and we then found that only 
eight had reached the shore safely, seven of whom 
were seamen. It is impossible to describe our 
miserable and forlorn condition. Not one of us 
was even half-clad, several were almost naked, 
and we were shivering with cold. I suggested 
that we should make a search and see if we 
might find any of our companions lying among 
the rocks; and we immediately set about it. 
The first body we found was that of the second- 
mate, named Rasmussen. His body was still 
warm, and he had evidently reached the shore 
alive, for the sea could not have thrown him 
where he lay. We did all we could to restore 
him by chafing his limbs, but without avail. 
He had probably landed on the high rocks, 
and stumbling along in the dark, had fallen 
down a considerable distance into the pool 
where his body lay. The fall had killed him, 
or he had been stunned by it, and then drowned 
in the 1. We also found the bodies of 
Captain Cotte and a seaman. Both of these had 
been dashed by the waves on the rocks and 
killed, as their heads were crushed in. Their 
bodies were thrown up on shore. 

When it became quite light, we could see some 
one in the foretop of the ship. Some of the 
others recognised him as the sailmaker. He was 
a Swede, and went by the nickname of “Sails.” 
I knew him by no other. One of the sailors 
got a life-buoy and a bit of line and held it 
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up to him, as an inducement to try to swim 
ashore, by showing that we were ready to help 
him. He took off his coat and boots and made 
the attempt; but the poor fellow never reached 
the land. He got to some low rocks, where we 
could not rect him, as there was a wild sea 
between, and clung there for a time, but was 
washed off again, and, as far as we could judge, 
was crushed by a portion of the wreckage, for 
we saw him no more. We then broke up into 
different parties, to explore the place on which 
we were landed. Two started to make a circuit 
in one direction, and two in another; I and 
three others remained near the wreck. One of 
the parties did not succeed in making the cir- 
cuit of the island, and returned. The others 
found an old government depot at the opposite 
side of the island, but there was nothing there 
except one bottle of salt. 

The only food that floated ashore from the 
wreck was two tins of preserved fish and half- 
a-dozen pumpkins. We had no knife, but found 
two on the bodies washed ashore; and with 
these we cut rushes and made a bed for our- 
selves, and slept that night huddled together 
as close as possible for warmth. We also took 
the clothes from the bodies we found, and divided 
them amongst us, to increase our scanty stock. 
We buried the bodies on the island. 

We did not sleep much that night, for we 
found that the island was a great resort for 
seals, and we had settled ourselves right in their 
track. One of the men had gone apart and 
taken possession of a hole, which was soon claimed 
by a seal, which fastened its teeth in the calf 
of his leg. The man immediately abandoned 
the place and came running to us shouting, with 
a large dog-seal after him. The whole of the 
se of the night we had to stand up and 
defend ourselves against seals. Some of them 
were of t size, and were very fierce; but a 
tap on the nose with a piece of wood always 
sent them to the rightabout. 

On Monday we searched the wreckage and 
turned over the timber which had come ashore, 
with a view to preserve all food or anything 
else that might be useful to us. It was this 
day that we found the two tins of herrings. 
On the afternoon of Monday we made our way 
over the island to the depot, which we found to 
be a structure about six feet by four feet six 
inches in size, shaped like a tent. Into this we 
all crowded that night and slept as best we could. 
For the next ten days we lived there on shellfish, 
which we found on the rocks, but in very small 
and insufficient quantities. They could be ob- 
tained only when the tide was low. Some of the 
men had also killed a seal and eaten it freely 
but I could not do so: it tasted like very rancid 
cod-liver oil We had no fire, and the weather 
was extremely cold and wet. We had one box 
of wooden matches, but there was never sufficient 
sun to dry them. I had a revolver cartridge in 
my possession, which I kept as a last resource, 
and on the tenth day we got a fire by exploding 
this. We took out the bullet, and managed to 
ignite a piece of dry rag, which was fanned into 

ame by being shaken in the wind. This opera- 
tion was watched with the most intense interest, 
aud when we at last got a fire, our joy may be 
imagined, 


The island was covered with a low under- 
growth of myrtle, and we kept the fire going by 
oye all the dry sticks we could find, as we 

ad no axe to cut wood. About this time we 
found an old boiler, which had been left on the 
island by some whaling-party, probably, and with 
this we increased our food-supply by making a 
kind of soup of seals’ flesh. Some of the wheat 
with which the ship was laden now began to 
come ashore. It was swollen with water and salt, 
but we liked it all the better on that account. 
We ground this up with seals’ flesh, and made a 
soup, which in our condition was very acceptable. 
We had plenty of water everywhere, as the island 
was nearly all a vast swamp. We took our 
turns at cooking and bringing in firewood, of 
which we accumulated a supply, in the event of 
bad weather. Our greatest care was to keep the 
fire alight, and in order to insure this, two men 
were always told off to watch it. We would not 
trust one ; and threats of lynching, which might 
have been carried out, were held out to those on 
watch, if the fire should be permitted to go out. 
We felt that our lives depended on keeping 
it up. 

Our troubles were greatly ne by finding 
an old axehead on the ground, which had been 

ly burned. There was no handle in it, and 
it was very blunt ; but with our knives a handle 
was soon made, and it was sharpened by friction 
on a piece of sandstone. This instrument proved 
invaluable to us b ey up our supply of 
firewood and enabling the sailors to make a 
punt. All this time our thoughts were busy 
with plans for leaving the island. We had 
flags flying on three different points, to attract 
the notice of any vessel passing ; and we also had 
bundles of wood ready to light fires on prominent 
places, should a vessel heave in sight. Men were 
engaged every day in bringing planks from the 
wreck, in order to make a punt, and also in carry- 
ing over all the wheat that could be —s up, 
and of this we accumulated a stock of fifteen 
hundredweight. 

Two weeks after we landed, we found part of 
the captain’s sailing directory, which had been 
washed ashore. It was too wet to read, the leaves 
being all stuck together; but after it was dried, we 
were able to discover our position, and found that 
we had been wrecked on Enderby Island, in the 
Auckland group ; and we concluded that the main 
island was about eight miles distant.’ 


The part of the main island which was visible 
to the wrecked men was Port Ross, and there it 
was believed would be found a government depot 
containing stores for shipwrecked seamen, To 
Port Ross, therefore, which was tantalisingly in 
sight, the survivors used to strain their eyes in 
hopeless yearning to reach it; but they had no 
materials to make a boat. The wreckage of the 
Derry Castle which came ashore from time to time 
would have sufficed to make at least a raft; but 
there were no implements to fashion it. So that, 
in spite of contin being seen on the foreshore 
of Port Ross, which some thought to be a rock, 
and others affirmed was more like a buildin 
week after week passed without any prospect o 
escape. Surely never was succour so near and yet 
so far from those who yearned to reach it, Little 


more than a raft was needed ; in fact, one of the 
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sufferers was willing to attempt the voyage on two 
planks lashed together ; but this was out of the 
question, Yet no boat could be made without 
some cutting instrument to fashion the decking 
timber and fittings of the Derry Castle which from 
time to time floated ashore. It seemed that the 
party must hope on and hope ever that succour 
would come, and that they could do nothing more 
to help themselves than to providently parch all 
the wheat that came ashore, and husband it 
carefully by keeping every one to the allowance 
aay agreed upon, and which was faithfully 
observed. 

But towards the end of May a prospect of 
release suddenly presented itself, as we have said, 
by the discovery of an old axehead, which had 
been left near the old depot probably by some 
whaling-party. Here was the tool for making a 
boat! The work was immediately entered upon 
with hopeful zest by every one. As no boat could 
have been launched from the side of the island on 
which the bark was wrecked, on account of the 
surf, the men carried bundles of the wreckage up 
the cliff and across the island to the old depot, 
where the boat was in due course constructed. It 
was nothing more than an oblong box, six feet by 
two-and-a-half feet, with the ends running up a 
little like a Norwegian prow, so as to do duty as 
a keel or cutwater. The calking was done with 
odds and ends of rope-yarn, driven into the seams 
with a piece of hoop-iron, which had also been 
found, hen the boat, such as it was, had been 
completed, it was launched, and with many hopes 
and fears for their safety and that of their rude 
vessel, two of the party—Sullivan and Rennie— 
pushed off from the shore, and essayed to cross 
the water which divided the half-starved, nearly 
naked mariners from what was hoped to be a 
feast of plenty, if only the stores at the Port Ross 
as = could be brought within their grasp. 


were subjected to another cruel disappointment. 
A sail hove in sight—came, indeed, comparatively 
near ; and they set about making such a smoky 
beacon as a passing vessel might be fully expected 
to see. But the beacon was made in vain, for the 
vessel put about and left the men to their fate. 
It seemed to them that she must be a poaching 
sealer, who mistook the fire for that of people 
who were on the watch for poachers, and so gave 
the island a wide berth. Be that as it may, she 
came and went; and the survivors were lett to 
rely upon their crank punt, upon the trusty 
sailors who manned it, and the fulfilment of the 
belief that the government had stocked the depot 
with provisions. 

Two days passed without any message from the 
punt, and then on the third day smoke was seen 
on Port Ross, which assured the watchers that 
their gallant emissaries were safe. They soon 
came back with glad tidings, and provisions and 
clothes, to prove what they had seen in spying 
out the country, At last, after four months of 
harassing anxiety and insuflicient food, shelter, 
and clothing, they would be housed, fed, and 
clothed in comparative comfort, even though 
their Robinson Crusoe life should be prolonged 
indefinitely, or until the government steamer 
Stella should make her next periodical visit to 
the Auckland Islands in search of shipwrecked 
mariners, The transportation of the men and 


hile the punt was gone those left on the island | L. 


the remainder of their store of roasted corn from 
Enderby Island to Port Ross was accomplished 
without accident, although several trips had to 
be made before the whole could be freighted 
across. An —- was made to employ an old 
boat that was found on Port Ross; but after bind- 
ing her round with wire, to prevent her going to 
pieces, she took in water so freely that she was 
abandoned. The dingey, too, had to be frequently 
patched up; but she did the work required of her 
without mishap, yet in a very slow and toilsome 
way. Ultimately, the whole of the band, with 
such possessions as they had, were established at 
the Port Ross depot, which contained clothing, 
fat, and biscuits. These were luxuries to the 
shipwrecked band, who, however, had still before 
them the prospect of a long and undesirable 
detention at the port. This was the more un- 
welcome to them, inasmuch as, while the health 
of the party had been fairly good, several of them 
were suffering from the exposure they had under- 
one. The weather during their sojourn at 

nderby Island had been variable, with not a 
few fine days; but the time of the year—the 
middle of winter—had made camping-out with 
little shelter or covering almost unendurable, 
especially for such a protracted period. 

The men were still tortured by the uncertainty 
as to when they would be released. They had 
been from the 20th March to the 18th June on 
Enderby Island—they kept count by notching 
each day as it passed—and they were destined to 
remain without further succour until the 19th 
July, when the Awarua put in to Port Ross in 
search of a boat which she had left there some 
time previously. The men on shore, overjoyed 
at hearing the vessel arrive and drop her anchor 
—it being after dark—hailed her; but as the 
weather was bad, they did not venture to board 
her in their punt. Early next morning, Captain 
F. Drew went ashore from the Awarua, and 
had a great reception from the shipwrecked party, 
whom he immediately took under his protection, 
and finally brought to Melbourne at considerable 
loss to himself and to his crew, who have shares 
in what was intended to be a five months’ sealin 
cruise in Bass’s Strait. The Awarua encounte 
such severe weather in coming to Melbourne that 
the schooner was well-nigh lost, The survivors 
of the bark, on their arrival in Melbourne, ob- 
tained a cordial reception at the Sailors’ Home ; 
and with the exception of M‘Ghie, who was badly 
affected with rheumatism, none of them appeared 
to be much worse for all they had undergone. 


THE OLD SECRETAIRE 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, 
CHAPTER IY. 


Frank Warrey’s practical solution of the appa- 
rently thrilling mystery had the desired etlect. 
By one touch of common-sense the ancient tale 
was dissolved—in an instant the revered family 
ghost of the Secretans reduced to the level of a 
vulgar every-day fraud, When the adventurers 
reached the hall, they had barely time to remove 
their rough clothing ere they became aware that 
their absence had at length been noticed. In 
the hall, which was quite dark, some one had 
set a huge bow! of ‘snapdragon,’ the burning spirit 
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casting a curious blue glare upon the ring of 
surrounding faces. Warren was not too much 
unnerved by his late adventure to miss the oppor- 
tunity which presented itself of taking the vacant 
place by Miss Secretan’s side. 

‘Pretty conduct indeed!’ said she. ‘Give an 
account of yourselves. We have been seeking for 
you high and low, till we almost anticipated for 
= the fate of the unfortunate bride of “The 

istletoe Bough.”—Where have you been 2’ 

‘Hunting the “snark,”’ quoth Warren lightly. 
*You shall have all my confidence directly.—Dare 
you snatch a raisin for me? I am afraid.’ 

‘Certainly not. I have burned my fingers 
sufficiently already.—Won’t you tell me what 
you have discovered? You must have found 
something.’ 

‘We have actually had an interview with the 
family ghost,’ Warren commenced ; and then draw- 
ing her aside, he told her everything under the 
seal of inviolate secrecy. And, indeed, he must 
have told his fair listener more than that, for 
when the last blue flicker in the witches’ caldron 
had burned away, and the lamps were turned 
up, there was a touch of colour in her cheeks, 
and a new brightness in her eyes, only lighted 
by the tale that is never old. 

Meanwhile, another conversation equally inte- 
resting had engrossed the attention of Edith 
Lucas and Walter Secretan. They, too, had 
withdrawn from the rest, and striking unobserved 


through the dining-room, made their way into. 


the conservatory. There was the soft light from 
a pair of bronze lamps shining dimly through 
the ferns, behind which was placed a rustic seat 
entirely out of observation. For a moment they 

arded it in some doubt, much as if such a 
thing was a new object to both of them, then 
they sat down. For some time there was silence 
between them, Miss Lucas engaged in rapt con- 
templation of her fan. Walter stole out a hand 

ntly and laid it upon the white wrist of 
is companion, unreproved. 

‘Don't you feel horribly mean?’ asked the 
girl at length. 

‘Certainly not,’ said her companion coolly. 
‘Who was it who said that all’s fair in love and 
war? Anyway, he was right—My dear Edith, 
put it to yourself. Would you rather be here 
as you are, or still in London, enduring the lover- 
like gallantry of our gouty friend Ramsden ?’ 

‘But General Ramsden ought to be here too,’ 
said Edith demurely. 

‘I am overwhelmed with grief by that oflicer’s 
defection. I promised Colonel Lucas he would 
come ; and the colonel—being desirous to sacrifice 
his daughter to an elderly cripple, whose only 
recommendation is, five thousand a year and his 
Order of the Bath—jumped at the chance of 
visiting his old friend Myles Secretan.’ 

‘But you have not told me why the general 
failed at the last moment.’ 

‘No? Then I will tell you. I had to exercise 
a little diplomacy, such as information to the 
effect that Woodside was a capital place for skat- 
ing, in consequence of its being in the eye of 
the east.—“ Ah, I suppose you use hot-water pipes 
in the house, then?” said the general uneasily.— 
“My dear sir,” I replied, “my father would not 
hear of such a thing ; and even if he would, the 
draughts are so prevalent that they would be 


'produce some fifteen hundred a year. But, 


useless. But of course an old soldier does not 
mind that.”—All the same, as you know, the old 
soldier did mind that; hence his lamentable 
absence on this occasion, to my great grief, as 
you know.’ 

Edith Lucas laughed and shook her head 
reprovingly. ‘Of course, it makes a capital sub- 
ject for amusement; but I could never marry 
him, Walter. But seriously, I do not like this; 
I do not like to be engaged without my father 
knowing. Perhaps he would be angry at first ; 
but in the end I am sure he would consent. O 
Walter, why, why, don’t you ask him and get 
it over ?’ 

Secretan pulled his moustache and bit his lip 
uneasily, He was honourable enough, as young 
men go; but it had never struck him till now 
that there was anything wrong or underhand in 
this secret understanding. ‘I was going to tell 
you, he said. ‘You must understand that I am 

ginning to earn a living by my profession— 
three hundred a year, perhaps ; and another three 
which my father allows me, for I will not take 
any more. And I had made up my mind not 
to broach the subject nearest my heart to your 
father till I could show him a thousand a year 
from every source. We have a small outlying 
estate called Oatlands, which has usually been 
the portion of the eldest son on his coming of 
age, aud which used to—does now, in fact— 


unfortunately, my grandfather found his income 
insufficient for him, and, amongst other places, 
he mortgaged Oatlands for twenty thousand 
pounds, The strangest thing of all is that the 
mortgage is held by General Ramsden.’ 

‘But what has all this to do with us?’ asked 
Edith, somewhat puzzled. 

‘Simply this—that any reduction of the amount 
of this mortgage increases my income. The sur- 
po over the interest thereon, to put it quite 
egally, has been saved since I came of age, with 
that intention.—But of course you cannot under- 
stand all this professional jargon. However, it 
shall be as you wish, darling, only let it remain 
for the few days you are here, and then I will 
speak. Don’t spoil our holiday.’ 

‘I wonder what your father will think of it, 
Walter ?’ 

The lover’s face brightened again, ‘The dear 
old governor will be delighted ; and so will Ada, 
I know. Who would not be proud to welcome 
you as a daughter, when’—— 

‘Oh, here you are at last!’ cried Warren, 
bursting in upon the téte-d-téte with affected 
unconcern, and looking at everything besides the 
blushing lovers before him. ‘We have been 
searching for you everywhere. Come and indulge 
in the seductive game of blindman’s buff. 

‘Won't something less energetic suit them?’ 
asked Secretan lazily. ‘Why is it that all Christ- 
mas games must be noisy, not to say dangerous? 
However, if I must, I must.’ . 

So they all joined in that simple game with a 
zest and gaiety and simplicity of heart that 
Christmas time brings to us all, when there seems 
to be an unseen kindly influence in the air—a 
deeper, holier feeling of good-will and friendshi 
to all—when distinctions are forgotten, and hig 


and low mingle together, forgetful of rank and 
class, for a few hours all too brief. When they ; 
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had exhausted that amusement, Christmas carols 
were started, after which every one trooped into 
the servants’ hall to wish a happy Christmas to 
one and all. Whereupon the butler arose with a 
glittering eye and proposed the health of his 
master and the visitors; after which the Squire 
mixed a huge bowl of punch with his own hands, 
out of which they all drank, including Silas 
Brookes, whom they insisted upon dragging out 
from his solitary retreat to pledge King Christmas 
in a flowing glass. As he glanced over the rim 
of his tumbler, his eyes fell upon Warren’s face 
with a glance so full of significant warning, that 
Walter noticed it and drew his friend’s attention 
thereto. But Warren merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders, mentally resolving that come what may, the 
next trick played should be his. 

‘Is there a fire in the smoking-room still?’ he 
asked, when the last good-night had been said, 
and quietness reigned supreme. ‘It isn’t three 
o’clock yet, and i should like one cigar before 
turning in. What do you say?’ 

As a rule, youth wants but scant excuse for 
stealing a few hours from the night. Moreover, 
it had been an evening of pleasant excitement, 
over and above the seasonable festivities in which 
they had indulged. Walter wanted no second 
bidding ; and changing their dress-coats for some- 
thing lighter and more comfortable, they selected 
a couple of the cosiest armchairs and commenced 
a somewhat confidential conversation. Presently, 
the discussion worked round to the visit to the 
Haunted Chamber. 

‘Frank, ne are perfectly right about that 
rascal Brookes,’ Walter said energetically. ‘I 
didn’t think so at the time; but I am certain 
of it now. The look he gave you over his glass, | 
the scowl upon his face, were identical with the | 
aspect of my counterfeit ancestor. We can’t let 
it stop here.’ 

‘If you think I am the man to give a thing 
up directly it begins to assume an interesting 
aspect, you are vastly mistaken,’ Warren remarked 
eg ‘That there is some rascality on foot 

ere, I am certain. Hang it! a man can carry 
devotion to his master up to a certain point; but 
it does not rise to the extent of working out 
this ghost business for over half a century, and 
denying rightful owners the privilege of looking 
over their own premises,’ 

‘I must confess the mysterious disappearance 
most alarmed me. Where the fellow could have 

ot to, utterly passes my comprehension. That 
he did not leave by the door, I am prepared 
to swear.’ 

‘And so am I, for the simple reason that I 
had my back against it all the time,’ said Warren 
dryly. ‘But you must remember that your west 
wing is much more antiquated than the rest of 
the house; and both from old association and 
constant habitation in the place, Brookes knows 
more about it than any living being.—Now, do 
you remember ever hearing of a secret passage 
connecting any one part of the house with | 
another ?’ 

‘So that is your theory, then’—No; I can’t, 
say that I have ; and what is more, I don’t think | 
that any such thing exists.’ 

‘And, on the contrary, I feel perfectly certain 
there does. To-morrow afternoon, if we can 
get that wicked old scoundrel out of the way 


for a time, we shall soon solve the question. 
Lombard Street to a China orange, that we find 
a secret passage from Arundel Secretan’s chamber 
to another part of the house.’ 

Walter continued to smoke in meditative 
silence, watching the wreaths of smoke curling 
round his head. Over all the house there 
reigned a deadly stillness; the wind outside 
had fallen, a bright moon shone upon the drawn 
blinds, 

‘What makes you think there is a mystery 
here?’ he asked. 

‘Isn’t there mystery written on the face of 
it? Here is an old servant so deeply versed in 
his master’s secrets that he can be trusted on a 
confidential important mission, and not only that, 
trusted to be the bearer of a large sum of money. 
He alone knew the real cause of his master’s 
death ; he told the story after his own fashion. 
Before it could be proved, the only other man 
who could throw any light upon the strange 
affair was dead too. Need I say that I am 
alluding to Edgar Warren? How do we know, 
you and I, that, after all, this money was not 
actually sent?’ 

Warren had dropped his voice almost to a 
whisper. For a few moments, nothing was heard 
save the monotonous click-clack of the great hall 
clock and the soft sobbing of a dying fire. 
There was, moreover, such an earnestness in 
the speaker's tones, that Secretan fell in uncon- 
pe. with his humour. 

‘You mean, that he brought the money home 
with him? In that case, what reason was there 
for Brookes, after telling my great-grandfather 
that his mission was unsuccessful, to mention the 
reason of his errand to a soul? And if he had 
the money, why remain here ?’ 

‘Who can follow the workings of the human 
mind? But, for the sake of argument, let 
me try. Brookes from his close connection 
with his master must have known my esteemed 
relative well. When he found him at Venice in 
the autumn of 1823, he must have seen—as 
other people saw—death in Edgar Warren’s face. 
Fletcher, the valet, told him his master was 
dying ; that, Brookes admitted to me after that 
dramatic episode in the west wing. Now, here 
was temptation placed in his way. He would 
probably reason thus: “If I receive the money, 
and deny having received it, and my master’s 
friend dies, I am safe. If he lives, then I 
must make my escape.” But fortune favoured 
him strangely ; for in a short time they were 
both dead. Brookes is a man suffering from 
some secret remorse; he has lying on his con- 
science a crime he dare not disclose. Some day, 

rhaps, you will know. But I am going to 
torce his hand, if I can; and, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, I should like to clear my family 
name—for more reasons than one.’ 

Walter had followed this close reasoning care- 
fully, not a little struck by the force of his 
companion’s logic. For a moment he wavered ; 
a little colour crept into his face as he replied : 
‘Strange things do happen—things we cannot 
explain. Is it not just possible that we have 
seen a supernatural visitor—that the , ow you 
took for okes might be, after all, the shade 
of Arundel Secretan 

‘My dear fellow, I am not mistaken. And 
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besides, ghosts do not handle bundles of papers 
in that business-like fashion.’ 

The speaker drew the packet from his breast- 

ket and broke the string. There were a 

eterogeneous mass of papers, smelling strongly 
of damp and mould, the ink upon them faded 
to a dull, lustreless red : invitations to rout and 
ball, a batch of unpaid bills, and small notes in 
more than one feminine handwriting. One there 
was, sealed with a coronet, unopened, and bearing 
the superscription, ‘To Arundel Secretan, Esquire, 
of Woodside, Kent.’ With an air of faint curi- 
omy, Warren tore it open and commenced to 
re When he had finished, he laid the letter 
down with a calm air of triumph. ‘When was 
Brookes sent to Italy ?’ he asked. 

‘Early in the autumn or late summer of 1823. 
—But why ?’ 

Without deigning any reply, Warren read as 
follows : 


‘VENICE, October 1823. 
‘Without my fostering care, ’twas but natural 
for trouble to overtake you. But your sore 
strait, as you call it humorously, is but a rosy 
light ; for, hearing of your indebtedness to St 
evereux, at Venice (you were both at Rome, 
remember) I wrote to that nobleman a letter 
reminding him, quite good-naturedly, of certain 
little indiscretions of fis youth known to me; 
also, that I had heard of his wonderful luck(?) 
at cards with you, and demanding from him a 
receipt for the money, which he was to take 
as paid. This I now enclose.—That I am your 
debtor both in money and kind, I own; and it 
is fortunate that I am at present in a position 
to aid you—a consummation not always equally 
possible. All you want, I lack; but in coin and 
current security, by Brookes’s trusty hand I 
forward you nearly seventeen thousand pounds, 
leaving just enough for my needs; also a little 
jewelry, the gift of certain foolish admirers of 
mine, worth something to you in your trouble. 
Had you not quitted Venice so hastily, I would 
have repaid you then all I owed. May it serve 
you better than it has served me.—EpGaR 
ARREN.’ 


‘And now,’ Warren said, when he had con- 
cluded this strange letter—‘and now, to find out 
where the cunning scoundrel has hidden the 
money.’ 


PREMEDITATED PAUSES. 


THERE are many kinds of premeditated pauses. 
Dickens makes one of his characters resort to 
one of the most familiar forms of the pre- 
meditated eo in a very characteristic manner. 
Readers of Martin Chuzzlewit will remember 
that, on a memorable occasion, when Mr Peck- 
sniff came down-stairs to the door of the Blue 
Dragon, he found Mrs Lupin looking out. In 
reply to an observation from that lady—‘A 
beautiful starlight night, said Mr Pecksniff, look- 
ing - ‘Behold the planets, how they shine! 
Behold the—— Those two persons who were 
here this morning have left your house, I hope, 
Mrs Lupin?’ The two persons referred to were 
of course Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley. 
It seems almost impossible to imagine that such 
a man as Pecksniff would have asked after them 


in a direct manner; and therefore Dickens, with 
that attention to mipute detail so characteristic 
of all his writings, makes him resort to a form 
of the premeditated pause, as if the matter had 
just occurred to the immortal humbug. It is a 
favourite trick of many edlowrediened rogues 
to break off suddenly in the middle of a sentence 
and ask a question or make an observation, as if 
it had just occurred to them. 

Another familiar form of the premeditated 
pause is often used by badgering counsel, who 
are wont to pause after each word of a question, 
to give the witness an idea that it is of great 
importance ; but this ruse is not always effective, 
as the following anecdote will show. Counsel : 
‘ Now—what— did—you—do—when—as— you— 
say—the — prisoner —threw—a— beer —glass— at 
—you?’ Witness (promptly): ‘I dodged!’ 

Some time ago, a joke turning upon a premedi- 
tated pause appeared in one of the comic mapers 
The scene is a courtroom, and the judge, address- 
ing the prisoner, says: ‘I fear you are a great 
rogue.’ With amazing coolness, the prisoner says: 
‘ Not such a fool, my lord, as you’—here followed 
a lengthy and evidently premeditated pause— 
‘take me to be.’ This manufactured anecdote 
was doubtless suggested by the speech made by 
Lord George Sackville during his trial. The 
words used by his lordship were: ‘I stand here 
as a prisoner unfortunately that gentleman’ 
indicating the judge] ‘sits there as my judge,’ 

he result of the non-observance of the pause 
after ‘unfortunately’ was that Lord George was 
accused of contempt of court. 

Lord Erskine was in the habit of making a 

very effective pause in all letters replying to 
solicitations for subscriptions. He wrote: ‘Sir— 
I feel much honoured by your — to me, 
and I beg to subscribe’—here the reader had to 
turn over the leaf—‘myself your very obedient 
servant,’ &c. One of the best instances of this 
form of pause occurred in a letter received by a 
popular physician. This gentleman was pleased 
with a certain aérated water, and by his recom- 
mendations he py to procure for it some 
celebrity. For this he expected neither reward 
nor thanks. Imagine his surprise, therefore, 
when he received one day from the makers of 
the aérated water an effusive letter, stating that 
his kind recommendations had done so much 
ood that they ventured to send him a hun- 
Teghoue Here the e turned over. ‘This 
will never do, said the doctor; ‘it is very kind; 
but I will never think of accepting anything.’ 
Here he turned the page, and found the sentence 
ran—‘ of our circulars for distribution.’ 

Some persons have an annoying habit of anti- 
cipating the point of a good story, and of supply- 
ing a word when in conversation, if the speaker 
happens to pause. Canning once set a very effec- 
tive trap for a gentleman who was in the habit 
of anticipating the point of his stories; and a 
husband, by a carefully premeditated pause, 
effectually cured his wife of the same habit in 
a somewhat similar manner. ‘Dear me!’ he 
said one evening, ‘people should be more careful.’ 
—‘What about?’ asked his wife.—‘I was think- 
ing of something that occurred in town last night. 
Major Baxter and his family sat out in the garden 
until late ; and when the major got and went 
into his room he had not noticed that his playful 
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little son had slipped away. Just as the major 
stepped into his room, he heard something under 
the bed—in fact, saw something—and thinking 
that a robber had secreted himself there, he seized 
a pistol and fired under the bed, and’—— 
‘Merciful goodness, and shot his little son!’ 
exclaimed the wife.—‘ No,’ said her husband, with 
a quiet smile—‘ the cat !’ 

t is always advisable to hear the end of a 
sentence. A literary man, for instance, once said 
to one of his lady-friends: ‘Will you accept m 
hand’. Gushing maiden: ‘Why, er—so sud- 
den—so unexpected.’ Literary man (proceeding, 
unmoved)—‘ book on political economy?’ Some- 
what similar is a story told of another couple. 
He: ‘How bright the stars are to-night! They 
are almost as bright as’—— She (expecting 
‘your eyes’): ‘Oh, you flatter me!’ He (pro- 
ceeding) : ‘they were last night.’ 

Most orators make more or less use of preme- 
ditated pauses for rhetorical effect. A popular 
lecturer in the north of England is very fond 
of them ; and in this connection he has given a 
hint that may be worthy the attention of young 
speakers. In reply to a friend who pant him 
with pausing frequently at the beginning of his 
lecture, as if he were nervous or did not know 
what to say, he said that the best method 
of attracting and riveting the attention of an 
audience is to give them the idea that you are 
flurried, unaccustomed to public speaking—in 
short, that you are going to ‘ break down, 

Lord Palmerston once made use of some very 
effective pauses which he could not have pre- 
pared beforehand, and these are worth quoting 
in conclusion. Whilst electioneering at Taunton, 
he was greatly troubled by a butcher who 
wanted him to support a certain Radical policy. 
At the end of one of his lordship’s speeches, the 
butcher called out: ‘Lord Palmerston, will you 
give me a —_ answer to a plain question?’ 
After a slight pause, Lord Palmerston replied : 
‘I will’ The butcher then asked: ‘ Will you, or 
will you not, support this measure—a Radical 
bill?’ Lord Palmerston hesitated, and then, with 
a twinkle in his eye, replied: ‘I will’ Then 
he stopped. Immediately the Radicals cheered 
tremendously. ‘not’—— continued his lordship. 
Loud Conservative cheers. When these ceased, 
Lord Palmerston finished his sentence—‘ tell you.’ 
He then immediately retired. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was night. To Matthew Roding, sitting alone 
with locked door, it seemed days since Mr Fitch’s 
visit, whereas a few hours only had elapsed. No 
sooner had Ruff and Bunker left him, than he 
locked himself in, and had so remained ever 
since. His wife had knocked twice, but had 
been refused admittance. Ruff also had come, 
but had been equally denied. He had sat with- 
out stirring till it was quite dark ; but at length 
he had drawn down the blinds and lighted the 
lamp, and had then gone back to his easy-chair 
in front of the fire. All day he had eaten 
nothing ; the mere thought of food was distasteful 


to him. Nearly all his thoughts since Fitch’s 
visit ran in one groove. What ought he to do? 
In what way did it behove him to meet this new 
danger with which he was threatened? He knew 
Fitch too well not to feel sure he would carry 
out the threat which his last words had embodied. 
His application for a warrant would be granted ; 
the warrant would be put into the hands of 
an officer to execute; and to-morrow night he, 
Matthew Roding, would in all probability be 
sleeping within the walls of a prison. The charge 
against him would be nothing less than one 
of fraud and embezzlement ; it would be Fitch’s 
endeavour to make out as strong a case as possible. 
And how would it be possible for him to prove 
his innocence? Would Bunker’s statement be 
credited? Would the fact of Grigson’s disappear- 
ance carry any weight with it? Who would 
believe that the latter had obtained access to the 
safe without his, Matthew Roding’s, connivance 
and consent? Then, again, when it came to be 
bruited abroad that he was ruined—a man hope- 
lessly insolvent, with liabilities amounting to 
many thousands of pounds—would not the charge 
against him assume a still graver aspect? Would 
it not be thought, even if it were not alleged, 
that in his desperate need he had himself disposed 
of the bonds and diverted the proceeds to his own 
uses? In every way, Fate seemed to be working 
against him. 

Even should a prison not be his immediate 
doom, heavy bail would be required at his hands 
—and who would risk becoming bail for a 
ruined man? And then the shame of it—the 
having to appear in a police court time after 
time—for such investigations are not concluded 
in a day—to answer a charge so heinous and 
disgraceful! Could he ever afterwards hold up 
his head and look the world straight in the 
face as he had hitherto done? Even should he 
be ultimately acquitted—unless, indeed, Grigson 
should be captured, which was a contingency it 
would not be safe for him to count on—a certain 
stigma, never to be got rid of, would cling to him. 
Men would pass him by on the other side with 
averted faces; many who had known him in 
prosperity would know him no more; he would 
be looked upon as a moral pariah. 

As he sat there alone, these thoughts mixed and 
commingled with many others, some of them of 
the most trivial import, kept ebbing and flowing 
through his brain. His heart grew faint within 
him when he thought of the dread to-morrow. 
Could he bear to confront it? he asked himself 
again and again. No; he could not—he would 
not! There was one way, and one only, out of 
this terrible tangle in which he had become so 
hopelessly involved. When they should ask for 
him on the morrow he must be far away! He 
was worked up to that desperate frame of mind 
which does not ‘pause to consider consequences ; 
which, if any casual thought of them intrudes 
itself, crushes it down by main force and marches 
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over it to whatsoever predetermined end may be 
in view. Matthew Roding never stopped to think 
that his flight at this icular juncture would 
be set down as undoubted evidence of his guilt. 
Mind and body alike were unnerved and un- 
hinged by all he had latterly gone through. He 
felt that it was utterly impossible for him to face 
the morrow’s ordeal. He must escape while there 
was yet time. Only to get away somewhere— 
anywhere—he craved for nothing more than 
that. 

No sooner had this thought fixed itself in his 
mind, than he became y a wild, un- 
reasoning desire to set about its execution with- 
out delay. He looked at his watch. It was still 
only nine o’clock, whereas he could have sworn 
it was long past midnight. There was just time 
for a few last arrangements before hurrying to 
Euston to catch the midnight express. He would 

down to Cumberland, to the place where he 
had spent many happy years when a boy; he 
would be safe there for a while, and have a 
breathing-space during which to consider what 
his future movements must be. 

While these thoughts were hurrying brokenly 
through his brain, like torn clouds blown by a 
tempest across the midnight sky, there suddenly 
came an importunate tapping at the door. He 
started involuntarily, and an icy shiver ran 
through him ; for one brief instant he was pos- 
sessed by the thought that some one had come to 
arrest him. A moment later, he recognised the 
folly of his fears. ‘Who is there?’ he asked in 
tones that sounded harsh and strident even to 
himself. 

‘It is I—Ruff, came the answer. 

Matthew crossed to the door, but did not open 
it. ‘I cannot see you to-night, Ruff; I am ex- 
ceedingly busy. Come to me the first thing in 
the morning.’ 

‘It is Grandad who has sent me; he would 
like particularly to see you either here or in his 
own room.’ 

For a space, while one might count six slowly, 
there was no answer. Then Matthew said: ‘1 
eannot see him to-night—it is quite out of the 
question. Tell him I shall be glad to see him, 
and—and explain everything to him at ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning.’ He waited till the sound 
of Ruff’s footsteps had died away, and then he 
went slowly back to the table. 

Grandad! The word had awakened thoughts 
and memories he would fain have let slumber. 
He, too, that white-haired, inoffensive old man, 
to whom he owed so much, and whose gene- 
rosity he had repaid with such base ingratitude— 
he, too, would involved in the hideous ruin 
that was about to be consummated. He had 
ioe himself of all he had in the world, and 

endowed his son therewith, and this was his 
reward—that for the short remaining span of 
his days he should be homeless, and dependent 
on the charity of others for his daily bread. Oh, 
the burning shame of it! Matthew Roding sank 
into a chair and covered his face with his hands ; 
his frame shook with the emotion he could no 
longer suppress. Nothing in his own troubles 
had moved him as he was moved now. But 
with strong men such attacks are both rare and 
of brief duration. The tempest having spent its 
force, died away almost as quickly as it had 


arisen. Ruff, he reflected, would never see his 
grandfather want either for food or shelter. 
Matthew rightly gauged his son when he said 
to himself that should such a necessity ever 
arise, the boy would gladly share his last crust 
with the old man. But that in nowise lessened 
the heinousness of his own offence; it was 
through him, and him alone, that the possibility 
of such a thing could ever have come to pass. 

He looked at his watch again. Half-past nine. 
He had little time to spare if he wished to catch 
the midnight train. To Ruff alone should be 
confided the secret of his whereabouts. It was 
necessary that he should be kept informed of 
the progress of affairs at home, and he felt in- 
stinetively that he could rely implicitly on Ruff’s 
secrecy and discretion. He would also leave a 
few lines for his wife; it would be better than 
a personal parting; he dreaded a scene above 
all things just now, and Mrs Roding was the 
kind of woman who would be sure to make 
one. 

Seating himself at his desk, he wrote a few 
hurried lines to Ruff, telling him where he was 
going, but entering into no particulars of his 
reasons for doing so, and arranging for a means 
of communication with him without the neces- 
sity of having his letters sent to the house. 
Then he scribbled a hasty note to his wife. 
She must be guided in everything by Ruff, he 
told her; and above all things, she must endeav- 
our to keep up her cheerfulness. Their separa- 
tion would not be for long. Then from his 
pocket-book he extracted a thin roll of bank- 
notes. These he counted and proceeded to divide 
into two equal portions, one of which he put 
back ; the other he enclosed with the note to 
his wife. When this was done, he turned down 
the lamp till nothing but a faint glimmer was 
visible, and then taking the two letters in his 
hand, he unlocked the door and stood for a few 
moments, listening intently. There was not a 
sound anywhere. Closing the door behind him, 
he sped quickly 4 the thickly carpeted stairs. 
It gave him a little start to see his boy’s bed- 
room door partly open and a light shining 
from within. Hearing no sound, he pushed open 
the door and looked in. Freddy was asleep in 
bed, and Mary Nunnely was sitting near him, 
busily engaged with her needle. The movement 
of the door startled her, and when she saw Mr 
Roding’s haggard face thrust into the room, she 
could not repress a slight scream. He held up 
his hand warningly as he went forward on tiptoe. 
Happily, the child still slept. Matthew drew 
near and bent over him, and then laid a hand 
lightly on his forehead: it burned beneath his 
touch. The child’s soft cheeks were flushed with 
fever, and his breathing was quick and laboured. 
Mr Roding turned a startled look on Mary. 

‘You have no occasion to be alarmed, sir,’ she 
said. ‘Dr Brown looked in about an hour ago. 
He says it is nothing worse than a feverish cold, 
and that Freddy will be all right in a day or 
two,’ 

‘Poor little chap!’ said Matthew with a sigh. 
Then he touched the child’s hot cheek lightly 
with his lips. He was more deeply moved than 
showed itself on the surface. Of all creatures 
in the world, his child was dearest to him, but, 
in the urgency of the desire that was upon him 
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to get away, he had for the time forgotten him. 
Now, however, he felt that to have to from 
* boy would cause him the keenest pang of 
all. 

‘You have always been kind to him, Mary,’ 
he said. ‘What, indeed, would he have done 
without you! And you will continue to be kind 
to him, won’t you, after I am gone?, But I need 
not ask. I know you will.’ 

‘After you are gone, sir!’ said Mary in utter 


e made a little gesture of annoyance ; he had 
forgotten for the moment that his departure was 
to be a secret from every one. ‘Circumstances 
compel me to leave home for a little while,’ he 
explained. ‘I hope the parting will only be for 
a short time ; but at present I cannot say exactly 
for how long,’ Then, after a moment’s thought, 
he said : ‘Where is Mrs Roding ?’ 

‘She has gone to lie down; she complained of 
a bad headache ; but I was to be sure to call her 
the monient Freddy awakes.’ 

His wife’s absence from the scene materially 
aided his plans. He would be able to get un- 
observed to his dressing-room, where ten minutes 
would suffice him to cram into a the few 
necessaries he purposed taking with him. That 
done, he would steal down-stairs and let himself 
out of the house unseen by any one. Once more 
he stooped and kissed the unconscious child, then 
taking one of Mary’s hands in his, he said: ‘God 
bless you, my dear, for your kindness to my boy ! 
Whatever may happen in the future, I shall never 
forget it.’ Next moment, he was gone. 

Matthew had reached his dressing-room, and 
had placed the two letters where they would be 
seen by the first person who should enter, and was 
just opening his bag, when he was startled by a 
slight noise behind him. Turning quickly, he 
found himself face to face with his wife. For 
once, Mrs Roding had discarded both her jewelry 
and her trailing robes. She was dressed in a 
simple morning wrap. Her eyes looked worn 
and hollow, as if with much weeping, while the 
rounded contours of her cheeks had lost something 
of their whilom plumpness. Her husband stared 
at her, but did not speak. Going up to him, and 
placing one hand on his shoulder, while with the 
other she pointed to the bag, she said: ‘ Matthew, 
what is the meaning of this? Surely, surely, you 
are not going to leave me!’ There was a pathetic 
ring in her voice that sounded strange to his 
ears, 

Thus brought to bay, he felt that equivocation 
would be useless. ‘Yes, Tilly ; I am going away ; 
but only for a very little time, I trust. , cmmes 
help myself ; circumstances compel me to go. I 
thought you were asleep, and that it would be 
better not to disturb you. I wanted to soften the 
parting as much as possible. But I was not going 
without leaving a message. See, here is the letter 
I had written to you,’ 

‘A letter! What to me is a letter? And you 
would have gone away and left me without a 
word! O Matthew, have I deserved this at your 
hands?’ 

He turned and rested an elbow on the chimney- 
piece, but did not speak. 

‘And yet, perhaps, it is no more than I have 
deserved,’ resumed Mrs Roding after a moment or 
two. ‘If I had been a different wife, you probably 


would have been a different husband. Ah, how 
foolish we have been, dear—how very, very 
foolish! I can see it now; the scales have fallen 
from my eyes.’ 

Her husband glanced at her with surprise. 
What change had come over her? 

‘If you must go away, dear—and I will not 
even ask _ why you must—cannot you take me 
with you ?’—Matthew shook his head.—‘I would 
not worry you; I would not be a trouble to you 
in any way. I would not care a bit how poorl 
we might have to live, if only I might be wi 


you.’ 

He could hardly believe his ears. Perha 
po read in his eyes something of what he 
elt. 

‘T have had time to think of late,’ she resumed 
—‘to think as I never thought before. Both you 
and I, Matthew, have trampled happiness under 
foot in our chase after shadows. Is it too late for 
us to find it again? I do not know—I do not 
know !’ 

She had laid her head against his shoulder, and 
he knew that her tears were falling. There is a 
contagion in such moods, and Matthew Rodin 
felt strangely moved. He bent his head an 
pressed his lips to her hair—that hair which once 
to him had seemed so beautiful, which he had 
kissed hundreds of times before marriage and so 
very seldom after. 

Presently she looked up with a wan smile and 
brushed away her tears, ‘I didn’t mean to break 
down; but it’s over now,’ she said. ‘I will 
— not to annoy you in the same way again. 

ut oh! my dear, you will let me go with you, 
will you not? Do not leave me behind. I could 
be ready in half an hour, or even less. 

‘It is out of the question, Tilly. There will be 
a hundred things for you to look after and attend 
to when I am gone. Besides, there’s the child.’ 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed with a start. ‘For the 
moment I had forgotten him. No, no; you are 
right ; he is ill; and I must not leave him. I 
will not urge you by another word. Tell me 
what it is that you wish me to do while you 


are away.’ 
He tore open the note he had addressed to her 
and gave it her to read. 


‘You say here that Iam to be guided in every- 
thing by your son,’ she said slowly, looking at him 
with wondering eyes. 

‘Yes; it must be so. There will be so many 
things to look after of which you have no know- 
ledge and with which only a man can deal.’ 

‘Then let it be as you wish.’ 

‘Ruff has been badly treated, Tilly, by both of 
us. I see it, and regret it now. Bat is not 
one to rake up old scores; he is staunch to the 
backbone ; you may trust him in everything.’ 

‘You know best, dear: it shall all be as you ~~ 

More than ever was Matthew astonished. Was 
it ible that his wife had never betrayed her 
i. wrowee till now? that her heart, incrusted by 
a hundred prejudices of education and bringing- 
up, had had no knowledge of its own finer feel- 
ings, of its undeveloped capabilities, till Adver- 
sity had knocked at the door and imperatively 
demanded admittance ? 

He was recalled to a sense of time and place by 
the chiming of the clock. The impulse to get 


away, he hardly cared whither, was still as 
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strongly upon him as before. Although his 
colloquy with his wife had taken up but a few 
minutes, it had by so much lessened the chance of 
his catching the midnight train. He began to 

k his bag hurriedly, giving his wife a few last 
instructions ‘as he did so, She on her side was 
not idle, His anxiety not to miss his train had 
infected her. She strapped up his rug, and filled 
his flask with brandy ; she replenished his cigar- 
case; nor was a muffler for his neck or his 
travelling-cap forgotten. In a very few minutes 
everything was in readiness. ‘I kissed Freddy as 
I came up-stairs,’ he said. ‘I won’t go near him 
again ; I might disturb him.’ 

Mrs Roding did not answer; her arms were 
round his neck, clasping him in a last lingering 
embrace. He strained her to him, while their 
lips met again and again. From the heart of 
each, Love, new-fledged, had freshly sprung. 
Misfortune had served to bring husband and wife 
together in a way that prosperity never had and 
never would have done. 

A few murmured syllables and then it was 
time to ‘Do not come down-stairs,’ he 
said. ‘If any of the servants should happen to 
be about, they might think it strange.’ final 
kiss and he was gone. 

mg Matthew Roding did not tell his 
wife so, he had made up his mind to take his 
departure by way of the back entrance at the 
bottom of the garden. For one thing, it was the 
nearest way to the railway station ; for another, 
the road was lonely, and there would be little 
likelihood of meeting any one who knew him. 
There was not a creature about the lower part 
of the house to bear witness to his departure. 
Was it the chill night-air, or some influence far 
more occult, which sent a shiver through his 
frame as he closed the door noiselessly behind 
him, and plunging into the blackness of the 
shrubbery, ee his dismal flight, leaving wife, 
child, and home behind him ? 

soon as Mrs Roding had in some measure 
recovered her composure, she proceeded to her 
child’s room. Freddy was awake, and Mary was 
in the act of giving him some toast-and-water as 
his mother made her appearance. The child 
zed at her fora moment or two with brightly 
everish eyes; then he lay back on his pillows 
and took no further notice of her. 

Mrs Roding clasped one of his hot little hands 
between her cool palms. ‘You will make haste 
and get well, won't you, darling, for mamma's 
sake ?’ she said. 

‘Fweddy don’t know—pwaps,’ answered the 
child listlessly, after a few moments’ considera- 
tion. He had a way of speaking of himself in 
the third person, as though he were some one 


else. 

. ‘Wouldn’t Freddy like to go a long journey 
with mamma—a long, long journey in a railway 
train into the country, where there are horses 
and baa-lambs and cows, and beautiful green fields 
that in spring will all be covered with buttercups 
and daisies ?’ 

Freddy considered a while ; his little mind was 
evidently revolving the picture thus set before 
him; then he said: ‘Fweddy would like to go 
a long way in the twain with Mawy. Mawy is 
kind, and loves me, and I love Mawy.’ Then, 
after a further pause, and with his eyes turned 


up to the ceiling, as though he were simply com- 
muning with himself: ‘Mamma is nearly always 
ewoss with Fweddy; she calls him a bad boy, 
and sends him away fwom her. Mawy and 
Fweddy will go away, and mamma can stop at 
home.’ 

Mrs Roding sank on her knees by the side of 
the bed. ‘Heaven help me!’ she murmured 
between her sobs. ‘I have lost the heart of my 
child ; it is mine no longer.’ 


FIRELIGHT. 


Nor summer’s noontide glory 
Enfolding mountain hoary, 

A breadth of woven gold ; 
Nor moonbeams as they quiver 
At midnight on the river ; 

Nor starlight pure and cold ; 


Nor glare of lamps revealing 
The giddy mazes wheeling, 
Of feet that never tire— 
Can rival in their splendour 
That mystic charm and tender, 
A trembling, fitful fire. 


For while the gay light dances 
Upon the wall, what fancies 
Come dancing o’er the soul— 
Come quicker yet and quicker, 
The more the bright tongues flicker 
In lightnings from the coal, 


Then palaces are builded, 

And days unborn are gilded 
With visionary gleam ; 

’Tis then the memory passes 

Beneath the churchyard grasses 
In retrospective dream. 


Ah, Firelight, weird, enchanting, 

Bright hopes and dreams implanting, 
Most sweet of lights and blest, 

Beneath thy benediction, 

Hearts weary with life’s friction 


Can find a moment’s rest. 
L. J. 
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